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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


President Truman has said that we can attain 
an annual national output of 300 billion dollars in 
5 years. Is that a pipe dream? It is a pipe dream 
only if the gross national product of 269 billions 
for 1949 is a pipe dream. It is a pipe dream only if 
all the indicators of our current prosperity are a 
pipe dream. 

But it can turn out to be a broken reed if we fail 
to effectuate certain requirements to which Presi- 
dent Truman has directed our attention. What are 
these requirements? 

We must regain maximum employment. We 
must spread the benefits of economic growth to all 
Americans. We must improve productivity and 
promote an atmosphere in which business, labor, 
and agriculture can work together for the good of 
all. We must have fiscal policies which will help our 
economic crowth. We must get rid of trouble spots 
in our economy. 

In his State of the Union Message President 
Truman said: ‘Free collective bargaining must be 
protected and encouraged. Collective bargaining is 
not only a fundamental economic freedom for 
labor. It is also a strengthening and stabilizing 
influence for our whole economy. The Federal 
statute now governing labor relations is punitive 
in purpose and one-sided in operation. The 
statute—Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act—is, and always has been, incon- 
sistent with the practice of true and effective 
collective bargaining. It should be repealed and 
replaced by a law that is fair to all and in harmony 
with our democratic ideals.”’ 
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Improvement in industrial methods and national 
policies established in the 1930's largely absorbed 
the shock on wage earners caused by the early 
1949 economic slowdown and readjustment, Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin declared in his 
annual report to Congress. 

The Secretary did not minimize acute unem- 
ployment created in some areas by the slowdown. 
The report covers the fiscal year which ended last 
June 30. In that 12-month period unemployment 
rose from 2,184,000 to 3,778,000, affecting every 
industrial State, but more seriously those in the 
New England group. Substantial unemployment 
also was experienced in areas in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Illinois, and California 

On the brighter side, the report disclosed that 
despite the decline in employment and shorter 
workweeks in many segments of industry, total 
wages and salaries in June 1949 were about 1 
percent higher than in 1948. Most of these gains 
were recorded during the first half of the fiscal 
vear and included supplementary benefits such as 


pensions and insurance plans 


Wage Rise 

Between June and December 1948, hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers rose from $1.34 to $1.40. In 
June 1949, they averaged $1.41. Real wages of 
factory workers in terms of 1939 dollars rose in the 
same period from $31.19 weekly to $31.97. 

National policies which the Secretary’s report 
credits with softening the effect of the economic 
slowdown included those relating to unemploy- 
ment compensation; a Nation-wide employment 
service; old-age and survivors insurance; mini- 
mum-wage legislation; guaranties of bank depos- 
its and mortgages; credit facilities; a program 
designed to maintain farm income and demand for 
farm products; and various related measures, some 
extending to the Nation’s international relations. 

At the same time Secretary Tobin warned that 
there are no grounds for complacency in efforts to 


promote the general welfare of the people. ‘The 


Siowdown Checked, the Nation Moves Ahead, Secretary Reports 


laws relating to unemployment compensation,” he 
said, “‘need revisions looking toward broadened 
coverage as well as increased benefits related to 


needs and the high cost of living.” 


Wage-Hour Amendments 

In the period covered by the report, the Secre- 
tary declared, “‘the wage and hour law called for 
amendment to increase the statutory minimum 
wage to a more realistic level, to broaden cover- 
age’ and other changes that 11 years of the law 
proved to be needed. Similarly, “the old-age 
and survivors insurance system had to be over- 
hauled so as to make it more comprehensive and to 
make its benefits more adequately in line with 
present-day individual and family budgetary 
requirements. And the considerable increase m 
unemployment by the end of the (fiscal) year 
emphasized the importance of special measures not 
only to increase employment opportunities but also 
to plan in advance for future projects and public 
works.” 

Throughout the year, the Secretary asserted, 
the Department of Labor encouraged and sup- 
ported measures to meet these vital needs 

The report covers activities during the fiscal year 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship; Bureau of Employment Security (Em- 
ployment Service and Unemployment Insurance) ; 
Veterans’ Employment Service; Bureau of Labor 
Standards; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights; Wage and Hour 
and Publie Contracts Divisions, and the Women’s 
Bureau. 

The report reiterated the Secretary’s advocacy 
of the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, re-enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act with amendments as 
recommended by President Truman, and declared : 

“The Department of Labor is firmly convinced 
that legislation along the lines recommended by 
the President would best promote labor peace by 
placing reliance on the procedures of free, volun- 
tary collective bargaining and by confining the 
function of the Government to assuring the great- 
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est possible degree of equality for both parties at 
the collective-bargaining table. The Department 
will continue to support such legislation.” 

The report reviews the five general steps for re- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards Act (wage and 
hour law) recommended to Congress by the Presi- 
dent and the Department. These were (1) increase 
of statutory minimum wage from 40 to 75 cents 
an hour, with provision for industry committee ac- 
tion to boost wages in some industries to $1 per 


hour; (2 


extension of coverage and clarification of 
some sections of the act; (3) strengthening of its 
child-labor provisions; (4) definition of the term 
“regular rate (of pay)” for purposes of calculating 
overtime, thus giving to workers and employers a 
clear vuide to so-called ““overtime on overtime” 
questions; and (5) improvement of the administra- 
tion of the act by centralizing the administrative 
functions in the Department of Labor by vesting 
them in the Secretary of Labor. 

(After the close of the fiscal vear there was en- 
acted on October 26, 1949, Public Law 393, SIst 
cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
1949." The 
became effective January 25, 1950. They increased 


C'ong., Ist sess., 


ards Amendments of amendments 
the minimum wage to 75 cents per hour and effected 
other changes in the FLSA, but did not broaden 
its coverage as recommended by the President and 


by the Department of Labor 


Labor Extension Service 

Secretary Tobin recounted the long-time effort 
of the Department of Labor for legislation LO es- 
tablish within the Department a federally assisted 
labor extension program comparable to the educa- 
tional and informational services rendered to the 
agricultural community through the Extension 
Service in the Department of Agriculture. The re- 
port noted that legislation providing for such a 
program was introduced in both the Senate and 
the House during the fiscal year and was reported 
on favorably by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. But, as the fiscal year ended, 
no further action had been taken. (Establishment 
of such a service in the Department of Labor was 
recommended by President Truman in his State 
of the Union Message to Congress early in Janu- 
ary 

As the first step in carrying out recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, See- 
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retary Tobin informed Congress, the President, on 
June 20, 1949, transmitted to Congress (amon » 
others) Reorganization Plan No. 2. lt provided fe 

the transfer of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity (composed of the United States Employmen 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance Service 
from the Federal Security Agency to the Depart 
ment of Labor. (The transfer became effective o1 
August 20, 1949.) 


Conciliation Service 


“Tn addition to Reorganization Plan No. 2,” th 
Secretary declared in his report, “bills introduces 
in Congress relating to the repeal of the Taft 
Hartley Act provided for the restoration of the 
Conciliation Service to the Department of Labor 
The Hoover Commission made no recommenda 
tions in this respect inasmuch as the Congress is 
engaged in revising labor policies which will affect 
this agency. However, the functions of the Con 
ciliation Service come within the statutory duties 
of the Department of Labor; and if the basic 
principle laid down by the Hoover Commission is 
followed—that is, that the numerous agencies of 
the executive branch must be grouped into de- 
partments as nearly as possible by major pur- 
poses—then the Conciliation Service clearly should 
be restored to the Department and coordinated 
with other labor functions under this Depart- 
ment.” 

The report reiterated the Department of Labor's 
support of legislation to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; it placed itself again on record in 
favor of legislation which would make it an unfair 
wage practice for any employer engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to discriminate between 
the sexes in the payment of wages ‘“‘as a matter of 
justice to millions of American women in the 
American labor force, and to prevent the use of 
women as wage cutters.”’ 

In addition, the report restated the Depart- 
ment’s support of legislation providing grants to 
the States for the promotion, establishment, and 
maintenance of safe work places and practices in 
industry; and urged liberalization of the Displaced 
that 
under such an amendment would contribute to the 


Persons Act in the conviction immigrants 


strengthening of American agriculture, commerce, 
and industry. 
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Littie daughter of AAA official illustrates 
picked from opened bolls. 


Many returned to classrooms 


\bout 150 children in 8 Alabama counties were 
found picking cotton in violation of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act during 
the 1949 cotton-picking season. 

\lany of these boys and girls were returned to 
their classrooms as a result of a series of investi- 

tions by the Labor Department’s Wage and Hour 
and Publie Contracts Divisions. 

(ction was taken by the Divisions following 
complaints to the Birmingham regional office by 
school officials who had been alerted on the act’s 
child-labor requirements through the Divisions’ 
educational program. Three of the employers in- 
volved have been enjoined from further violations 
of this type by Federal Courts in Alabama. 


how cotton is . 































150 Under-Age Children Found Picking Cotton Illegally 


In advance of the picking season, the Divisions 
had publicized the 16-year age minimum required 
by the act for children employed in picking cotton 
while legally required to attend school. The Bir- 
mingham office sent news releases to county school 
officials and to local papers in counties where cot- 
ton is grown. School officials cooperated with the 
Divisions in making the act’s child-labor require- 
ments known. In one county, the school attend- 


ance supervisor arranged radio broadcasts of the 
























release. She also sent copies to all county princi- 

pals, who read it to their students during assembly 

periods. 
The 


eight counties revealed that many farmers kept 


Divisions’ subsequent investigations in 
their own children in school while employing other 
young folks to pick cotton. 

Many of the children employed under the 16- 
vear minimum were very young—of more than 100 
who were under 14 years of age, half had not yet 
reached 12 years. Several were only 7 or 8 years 
of age. One cotton picker, age 6, was so young he 
was not employed in violation of the act! Since he 
had not reached the compulsory school age of 7, 
he was not legally required to attend school. 

Long hours for these young workers were com- 
mon. Some children told wage and hour investiga- 
tors they worked from 7:30 in the morning until 
5:30 or 6 o’clock in the evening. 

On two-thirds of the 50 farms where investiga- 
tions were made, all the children employed were 
white. Negro children only were working en 15, 


and ehildren of both races on 2. 







‘ All members of the family are busy when the fields turn white 
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Tobin Fills Two Key Jobs 
In International Division 


Secretary Maurice J. Tobin has announced two 
key appointments to positions in the Department 
of Labor’s Otfice of International Labor Affairs. 

They are Arnold L. Zempel, named Executive 
Director, and Leo R. Werts, Associate Director. 

At the same time Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs, announced that 
three Foreign Service officers have recently begun 
work with the OILA on interservice assignment. 

They are Richard S. Huestis and Harrison Lewis, 
who have been assigned to the ‘outside Washing- 
ton” program, and George Moffitt, Jr., transferred 
from the American Consulate at Hamilton, On- 
tario, to work in the OILA for about 1 vear. 

Under the over-all guidance of Kaiser, Zempel 
will be responsible for directing and coordinating 
international activities of all the bureaus and 
offices of the Department of Labor. Werts will 
assist Zempel and act as director in his absence. 

The office of International Labor Affairs is re- 
sponsible for the development of policies and tech- 
nical advice in these five fields: United Nations, 
International Labor Organization, Trade Agree- 
ments, Technical Assistance, and Foreign Service. 

The Department of Labor is primarily respon- 
sible for United States participation in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. It follows develop- 
ments in the international trade-union field and also 
participates in the machinery which carries out 
the Reciprecal Trade Agreements program. 


Former Teacher 

Zempel, a native of Wisconsin, is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, and subsequently won 
his Ph. D. in economics there. He later taught 
labor economics and _ statistics at Washington 
University, St. Louis. As a major in the American 
Military Government he served during the war in 
Italy and Germany. He has been with the OILA 
since 1946. 

Werts was born in Ohio and was graduated from 
George Williams College in Chicago in 1929. He 
later studied at the University of Chicago. From 
1941 to 1945 he served successively with the Office 
of Production Management, War Production Board, 
and the War Manpower Commission. After 1945 
he was with the Manpower Division of the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Germany, serving as 
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Director under General Lucius D. Clay, Milita: y 
Governor, from 1946 until he joined the Depar:- 


ment of Labor. 

Huestis, with the Foreign Service for 20 yea) 
was transferred from the United States Consula‘e 
at Hamburg. He will go to San Francisco to pr 


gram foreign labor visitors sponsored by the D 


‘ 


partment. Lewis, last assigned as Consul in Vienn 
will observe United Nations activities at Lal 
Success. 


The interservice assignments were initiat 
under the Foreign Service Act of 1946 to acquail { 
the Nation’s foreign representatives with the wor 


of the various Government Departments. 


Wide Range in Wages 
For Men Hosiery Knitters 


Men knitters of full-fashioned hosiery had aver- 
age hourly earnings in October 1949 ranging fron 
$1.36 for 45-gauge hosiery produced on machines 
with 24 sections or less, in the Hickory-Statesvill: 
area of North Carolina, to $2.81 for knitters of 51 
gauge hosiery on machines having 26 or more sec 
tions, in Philadelphia. 

Earnings ofmen preboarders varied little among 
the 5 areas studied by the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hickory-Statesville 
recorded the lowest average ($1.28 an hour) and 
Reading, Pa., the highest ($1.48). 

Women seamers in the three North Carolina 
areas earned, on the average, $1.03 in Hickory- 
Statesville, $1.16 in Burlington-Greensboro, and 
$1.22 in Charlotte. In Philadelphia, their earn- 
ings averaged $1.22 and, in Reading, $1.33. 

Earnings of pairers were lowest among the mill 
jobs studied in the Burlington-Greensboro area 
($1.01); folders, the lowest in Charlotte ($0.97) 
and in Hickory-Statesville ($0.87); in Philadelphia 
and Reading, inspectors were the lowest paid 
group, averaging 96 cents and $1.15 an hour. 

Among the various mill occupations for which 
comparisons could be made, average hourly earn- 
ings were generally highest in Reading and lowest 
in the Hickory-Statesville area. Earnings in Phila- 
delphia usually ranked next to those in Reading; 
men’s average earnings were typically higher in 
Charlotte than in Burlington-Greensboro, but for 
a majority of the women occupational groups, the 
relationship was the reverse in these two areas. 
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Wanted: Thousands of Elementary, Secondary School Teachers 


he outlook for employment for school teach- 
( by far the largest of the professions is good 
during the coming decade will be better. 

That is the conclusion reached in a study of the 
profession by the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration, 

in 1948-49, the 


ortages of qualified 


report discloses, there were 


elementary teachers in 


ietically every State. By 1953 there will be an 


ual shortage of about 40,000 primary and 
secondary teachers to meet requirements. 

The present shortage of teachers is a result of 
the increased employment opportunities in other 
fields and the fact that teachers’ salaries lagged 
behind the rapidly rising earnings in many other 
occupations. In order to meet the demand, 
approximately 90,000 emergency permits had to 
be issued in 1948-49, most of them to elementary 
teachers. 

Enrollments in elementary-teacher-training 
courses dropped very sharply during the war, and, 
though the numbers have increased since, the 
supply of new teachers is still far from adequate, 
the report declares. 

Only in Negro schools is the number of teachers 
approaching the demand. The 1949 output of new 
teachers qualified for regular elementary certif- 
icates has been estimated at only about 25,000 


Or éé 


percent of the number who qualified in 1941 
when the need was less, BLS says. 


Increased Enrollments 

The number of teachers needed for grades be- 
low the high-school level will continue to mount 
until the late 1950’s, owing to increasing elemen- 
tury school enrollments resulting from the abrupt 
rise in the birth rate since 1940. 
1947 was the peak year for births, total enrollment 
in grades 1 to 8 will be about 2634 million in 1957. 


Assuming that 


The estimated number of teaching positions is, 
of course, directly related to enrollment. Assum- 
ing § 
highest ratio regarded as generally acceptable by 
educational total 
elementary teaching positions in all schools 
may increase by more 


ratio of one teacher for each 30 pupils (the 


authorities) the number of 
pub- 


lic, private, and parochial 


February 1950 


than 260,000 by 1957. The number of new teachers 
required will be greatest about 1953, when over 
40,000 may be needed to take care of the increase 
in enrollments. 

In the teaching profession more teachers are re- 
quired each year as replacements than for new jobs, 
even in a period of rapid growth of school popula- 
tion. The number of young women who enter the 
profession and then withdraw because of marriage 
or for other reasons creates an attrition rate higher 
than for most occupations. 


Next 10 Years 


It is estimated that in the next 10-year period 
(1949-50 through 1958-59) at least 800,000 new 
teachers will be required to handle new enrollments 
and replace teachers who withdraw from the pro- 
fession. And it appears extremely unlikely that 
enough adequately trained elementary teachers 
will be produced in the next few years to meet the 
rising demand. 

Teachers’ salaries have recently had an upward 
swing and “‘single-salary”’ schedules, providing the 
same pay for elementary as secondary teachers with 
equivalent education and experience, are being es- 
tablished in The 
present over-supply of teachers trained for high- 
school teaching may also result in many transfers 
Thus the shortage of 


more and more communities. 


to elementary teaching. 
elementary teachers could be greatly reduced 
within a short time. 

In 1948-49 the estimated average salary of all 
instructional staff (classroom teachers, principals, 
and supervisors) in the Nation’s public schools 
was $2,750. This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately $200 over the previous vear and an increase 
of about $1,300 over the 1939-40 average. 

In general, salary scales are lowest in rural 
schools, the report states. 

Information on State certification requirements 
may be secured from the department of education 
at the State capitol. General information on teach- 
ing may be obtained from Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 














Edge Trimmers’ Wages 
Highest in Shoe Industry 


Highest paid men workers in shoe manufactur- 
ing in 13 major centers were edge trimmers in New 
York City, who averaged $2.40 an hour in October 
1949, a study conducted by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed. 

Earnings for similar skills in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania averaged $1.27. In New York City, work- 
ers in this occupation were engaged in the manu- 
facture of high-grade women’s shoes, the division 
of the industry which had the highest wage levels. 

The plants in southeastern Pennsylvania pro- 
duced children’s welt shoes and are located pri- 
marily in cities having populations under 100,000. 
Average hourly earnings for men of at least $1.50 
were recorded for haif or more of the selected occu- 
pations in all but 2 of the 13 shoe centers studied 
Missouri (except St. Louis) and southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Occupational averages of women workers, who 
were generally employed in the less skilled jobs, 
exceeded $1.50 an hour only in Boston, Los An- 
geles, and New York. The highest paid m most 
areas were top stitchers who averaged as much as 
$2.46 an hour in New York City and as little as 90 
cents in Missouri (except St. Louis). 

Of the seven areas studied in New England, the 
leading region in the production of shoes, wage 
levels were highest in Boston and Haverhill. 


Women Workers Increase 


From November 1948 to November 1949, the 
increase in the number of women in the civilian 
labor force exceeded the increase in population of 
women by a quarter of a million, according to cen- 
sus monthly reports. 

With the return of young veterans to the labor 
force in the past 2 years, the median age of men 
workers has shown some tendency to level off at 
38.6 years. For women the rise in age has con- 
tinued, the median age advancing from 35.0 years 
in November 1947 to 36.2 years in November 1949, 
Many young women have been outside the labor 
force because of the consistently high level of 
marriages and births, as the number of working 


women in upper-age groups has increased. 





Field Letter Defines 
Veteran Seniority Rights 


Seniority rights of ex-servicemen, under the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 and previous reem- 
ployment rights statutes, are defined in a field 
letter issued by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

The field letter, No. 13 of a series, includes 3 
questions and answers on seniority questions and 
cites numerous court decisions covering the sul 
ject. Robert K. Salvers, BVRR Director, explain 
in a foreword that the information contained in 
the letter “reflects the views of the BVRR and th 
Solicitor of Labor.”’ 

The first question is:. “What is meant by 
‘seniority’ as it is used in the reemploymen 
statutes?” 

The answer given is that seniority is the status 
of an employee in his relationship to other em 
plovees. [t is an advantage earned on the basis of 
time in the employ of an employer. It establishes 
for the employee, within an area of seniority 
competition, a right of preference to benefits 
gained by being ina situation longer than any other 
employee, such as retention in case of lay-offs. It 
is often a primary factor in determining other 
benefits, such as choice of jobs, promotions, pay 
increases, bonuses, vacations, and insurance. The 
contract under which seniority benefits are estab- 
lished may be either expressed or implied. 

Another question which is of interest to prac- 
tically all veterans is: ‘‘May an ex-serviceman 
credit the time he served in the armed forces as 
time on the job in computing the seniority to 
which he is entitled with his former employer?” 

The Bureau’s answer is that an ex-serviceman 
continues to earn seniority in an “other than 
temporary” position with his former employer 
while in military service, except when (a) his 
employer has ceased to operate the business and 
there is no successor in interest; (b) after he has 
been permanently separated from the employment 
rolls in absentia, because of a reduction in force 
effected solely on the basis of seniority under a 
collective-bargaining agreement or personnel prac- 
tice; or (c) he has been laid off in absentia with 
the seniority pattern under a personnel practice 
which does not discriminate against him. 
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lodern procedures in collective bargaining have 


ed hundreds of words and phrases to the lan- 

re. A glossary of many of these terms, prepared 

by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 

Statistics for its field staff, begins with “ across-the- 

board-increase”’ and covers the field to end with 
aiting time.”’ 

\ ‘split shift,” for instance, is a work schedule in 

industry, such as local transportation, where 
equipment and personnel are concentrated during 
rush hours. 

‘Push money” has no relation to “‘mad money,”’ 
which isn’t even in the book. ‘‘ Push money,” which 
the glossary abbreviates as “P. M.,” is deseribed 
us an incentive payment to sales personnel in 
retail trade to push and sell items on which the 
margin of profit is large, to dispose of slow-moving 
items, or to clear out old stock. 

“Dead time” is that time for which a worker is 
paid, but which is lost to production because of a 
lack of materials, a break-down of machinery, or 





from other causes beyond the control of the work- 
er. An incentive worker usually receives his 
guaranteed or base rate during this period. 

\ “kick-back”’ is where the pay envelope is not 
what it appears to be. BLS describes it as a prac- 
tice by which an employer or his representatives 
arrange with workers for a return of a part of 
their wages as a condition of employment. It’s an 
illegal practice on public construction work or any 
work financed wholly or in part by Federal funds 
so declared by law in 1934. 

“Merit: increase” is a phrase which came into 
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Collective Bargaining Creates New Nomenclature on Wages 


more common use during the war under regula- 
tions of the War Labor Board. It is an increase 
in the wage rate of an individual worker because 


of outstanding performance or service 


Peg Point 


sé 


Peg point” had a similar origin. [t is an occu- 
pational rate for a key semiskilled or skilled job, 
establishing an equitable differential within the 
wage structure. The term was first used in the 
NLRB decision on wages in the cotton textile in- 
dustry in 1945 (see WLLB 882) and since then has 
been applied to the wage structure through collec- 
tive bargaining. 

“Runaway rate” is a term and a condition which 
management seeks to avoid. It is a piece rate or 
other incentive rate which results in earnings that 
are out of line with earnings in other jobs of similar 
requirements. This situation may occur because of 
changes in methods of technology or from faulty 
rate setting and may cause earnings to reach levels 
bevond normal expectations. 

“Swing shift’ is an extra shift of workers re- 
quired in establishments where continuous or 
7-day operations are scheduled, to provide the 
other crews with days off. The “swing crew” 
usually rotates among all the other shifts. The 
term also applies to the practice of one of three 
rotating shifts staying on the job for two-shift 
periods, thus “swinging” the shifts into their new 
assignments. 

“Tip,” a long time ago, was a gratuity given by 
a customer or patron in recognition of satisfactory 
When the 


origin of the meaning was lost, however, the Bu- 


personal service, or through custom 


reau of Internal Revenue ruled that tips are com- 
pensation, and therefore taxable income. They are 
received mostly by workers nowadays in hotels, 
restaurants, steamships, and barber and beauty 
shops. 

There are 22 types of ‘“‘wages’’ described in the 
glossary. Its nomenclature was gleaned from 
thousands of collective-bargaining agreements 
signed in all sections of the country. A limited 
number is available from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or at regional offices of the Bureau 


































Wage scales of union workers in the printing 
trades in 77 cities advanced 12 percent (or 24 cents 
an hour) between January 2, 1948, and July 1, 1949, 
according to a survey made by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. This increase 
raised the level of minimum pay scales of union 
printing-trades workers to $2.22 an hour. 

In book and job shops, union scales averaged 
$2.08, compared with $2.39 and $2.60 for day and 
night workers, respectively, on newspapers. 

The rate of increase in union scales during the 
18-month period ending July 1, 1949, was identical 
for both book and job and newspaper establish- 
ments. However, since the termination of World 
War II, scales in commercial shops have moved 
upward slightly more than those in newspapers; 
the respective advances being 67.5 and 65 percent. 

The level of union scales on July 1, 1949, for each 
trade included in the study was from 10 to 16 per- 
cent above the level existing January 2, 1948. 
The greatest rate of increase was registered by 
mailers and photoengravers in book and job shops, 
while the smallest was reported for bindery women 
in commercial shops and for composing-room crafts 
in newspapers. Commercial compositors advanced 
their scale 12 percent, and journeymen pressmen 
and stereotypers reported gains averaging 15 per- 
cent, the highest rate of increase for the newspaper 


trades surveyed. 


Typographical Wage Scales Up 12 Percent Since January 1948 









Of the 11 book and job printing trades studied, 
only 2—bindery women and press assistants and 
had scales averaging under $2.00 an hour 
1949. Among the 8 newspaper trade 


the lowest average scale ($2.17) was re 


feeders 
on July 1, 
covered, 
ported by the mailers. In both branches of the in 

dustry, photoengravers showed the highest leve! 
$2.70 in commercial shops and $2.80 in newspapers 
Electrotypers were the only other printing trades 
workers in commercial shops to exceed the $2.50 
hourly level of newspaper pressmen; stereotypers 
and mailers were the only newspaper printin 

trades to record levels below this figure. Compos 
wg-room crafts in newspapers had scales slightly 
above those in book and job shops. Hand com 

positors averaged $2.44 for day-shift work on news 
papers and $2.38 in commercial shops. 

Three-fifths of the unionized printing trades 
workers covered by the survey had negotiated 
minimum scales of $2.00 to $2.60 an hour. 

Among the 77 cities included in the survey 
average scale levels in book and job shops ranged 
from $1.28 in Portland, Maine, to $2.47 in Oak- 
land, Calif. In New York 
highest with scale level of $2.76, followed in order 
by Seattle, Oakland, Detroit, and Miami, all with 
levels above $2.60. Jackson, Miss., was lowest with 
a level of $1.65. 

Union seales averaged highest on the Pacific 
Coast ($2.40), lowest in the Border States ($1.99) 


newspapers, ranked 


Hou in the Printing Trades,* 1939-49 


[June 1, 1989-100 


Indexes of Union Wage Scales and Weekly 
Index of wage 
Date 

All printing —— 
1939: June 1 100. 0 100 
1940: June 1 101. 4 100 
1941: June 1 102. 6 102 
1942: July 1 107. 0 106 
1943: Julv | 110. 4 109 
1944: Ju ] 113. 1 112 
1945: July | 114. 6 113 
1946: July 1 134. 2 133 
1948: January 2 170. 2 169 
1949: July 1 190.9 100 
r ned for trend purposes; periodical changes in union scale 

weigt by number of union member 





reported at each quotation in the current survey 


scales Index of weekly hours 


Newspaper | All printing Book and Newspaper 


job 
0 100. O 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
y 102. 2 GO 8 VO, 8 Wy, 7 
0 103. 6 gg V9.8 99.3 
! 108. 1 QO. 5 998 gy, 2 
3 112. 6 QO 8 100. 1 yy), 2 
2 115. 1 gOS 100. 1 gy, 2 
7 116. 7 QO 8 100. 1 YY, 2 
7 135. 5 07. 3 96. 6 OS. 8 
Ss 71.5 5, 5 4. 4 7.8 
5 192. 4 95. 3 913 97.3 
ire based on comparable quotations for the various occupations in consecu 


yt riod 
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Dues Payments Protect 
Workers in Union Shops 


(he National Labor Relations Board has ruled 

the Taft-Hartley Act prohibits the discharge 

of an employee under a valid union shop if he 

tenders payment of his union dues and initiation 

fees, even though the employee may decline to ful- 
fill other requirements for union membership. 

lt was the first ruling by the Board on the 
limitations of the act’s union-shop provisions. 

lhe ruling, by a three-to-two vote, was made in 
a case involving the Union Starch & Refining Co. 
of Granite City, Ill., and Local No. 1 of the Grain 
Processors Independent Union, which has since 
become Local No. 153 of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers. 

The Board found that both the company and the 
union violated the act in the discharge of three 
employees who offered to pay a sum of money equal 
to the union’s initiation fee and 2 months’ dues, 
but declined to attend a union meeting at which 
they were to be voted on and were to take the 
obligation of union membership. Two of them 
were unwilling to take the oath because of religious 
st ruples. 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members Abe Mur- 
dock and J. Copeland Gray. Board Members John 
\M. Houston and James J. Reynolds, Jr., dissented 
but did not immediately file a dissenting opinion. 
They said they will do so later. 

The Board ordered the company to reinstate the 
three employees in their former jobs or ones equiv- 
alent. It ordered the company and the union 
jointly and severally to reimburse the three em- 
plovees for any loss of pay they suffered. 

Interpreting the limitations on valid union 
shops, the majority opinion said: 

“Provisos to section 8 (a) (3) spell out two 
separate and distinct limitations on the use of the 
type of union-security agreements permitted by 
the act. Proviso A protects from discharge for non- 
membership in the contracting union any em- 
ployees to whom membership is not available for 
some discriminatory reason. Proviso B protects 
employees who have tendered the requisite amount 
of dues and initiation fees and been denied mem- 
bership for any other reason, even though that 
reason be nondiscriminatory. 
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“At first blush the provisos appear to involve 
More 


readily discloses that provisos A and B have ample 


duplication. careful analysis, however, 


independent scope. For example, it is clear that 
proviso B requires a tender of dues and fees, 
whereas proviso A protects any employee dis- 
criminatorily excluded from membership whethet 
or not such tender is made. 

“We therefore read proviso B as extending pro- 
tection to any emplovee who tenders periodic dues 
and initiation fees without being accorded mem- 
bership. If the union imposes any other qualifica- 
tions and conditions for membership with which 
he is unwilling to comply, such an employee may 
not be entitled to membership; but he is entitled 
to keep his job. Throughout the amendment to the 
act, Congress evinced a strong concern for protect- 
ing the individual employee in a right to refrain 
from union activity, and to keep his job even in a 
union shop. Congress carefully limited the sphere 
of permissible union security, and even in that 
limited sphere accorded the union no power to 
effect. the discharge of nonmembers except to 
protect itself against ‘free rides’. ”’ 


Rutgers and Worker Groups 
Hold Labor Conferences 


New Jersey labor and Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey, are cooperating in present- 
ing a series of conferences on ‘“‘Labor and the 
Community” in 10 different towns and cities of 
the State during the winter and spring. 

These conferences are of a day ’s duration, with 
leaders in social work, education, labor, and gov- 
ernment sitting down together to discuss the role 
of labor in the community. 

The conferences are open to union members and 
citizens of the community who are interested in 
labor’s part in community activities. The meetings 
take up the importance of community relation- 
ships, community set-up, how the union fits into 
the community, and suggestions and programs for 
achieving better working relationships between 
community groups. 

The series is being planned by the Labor Program 
ofthe Rutgers Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations in cooperation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion’s and independent unionists in each area 


covered. 











They make the tools 





Seattered among the 150 buildings which com 





prise the Atomic Energy Commission’s Oal 






Ridge, Tenn., center for research and for the 






production of Uranium 235 are 41 boys and 2 girl: 






fulfilling the dreams of many thousands of 






American youngsters. 






They are apprentices, learning to make the tools 






instruments, and other equipment used in re 






search with radioactive isotopes. Isotopes aré 






considered to be the most important research 





instrument devised since the microscope. They 





are used in the fields of medicine, biology, agri- 






culture, and industry. As of January 1, 1950, over 






9,000 shipments of radioactive isotopes have been 






made throughout the United States and to 21 






foreign countries in efforts to improve human 






welfare. 









The huge Oak Ridge establishment, including 






its plant for producing Uranium 235, which can 






be used in weapons or to fuel nuclear reactors, is 


43 Make the Grade for Apprentices at Oak Ridge 


operated by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 





Division of the Union Carbide & Chemical Corp. 
under contract with the AEC. 


























Most of the apprentices are learning their trades 
in the electronic instrument development plant, 
two large machine shops, and a lead shop operated 
by jthe corporation. The apprentices are appor- 
tioned as follows: Twenty-three in the instrument 
mechanic trade, 6 in the machinist craft, 4 in the 
electrical trade, 5 in the millwright trade, 3 in : 
the pipefitting craft, and 2 in the carpentry trade. 
The young women are employed in the instru- 
ment mechanic trade. 


; 

Under the apprenticeship program, the number’ § 
of young workers and the classification of trades § 
will be enlarged within the next few months. i 





Additions will include the trades of metal workers § 
lead burner, utility mechanic, rigger, and painter. J 

The program under which the apprentices are [ 
being trained conforms to standards recommended — § 
by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, the 
joint management-labor body which acts in an § 


Oak Ridge apprentices get on-the-job instruction on operation 
of the jig bore. Both boys will become machinists. 
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advisory and policy-making capacity for the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
They are employed in accordance with a joint 
Carbide 
Chemicals Division and the United States Atomic 


agreement between the and Carbon 
Energy Commission. They were assisted in set- 
ting up the program by Charles H. Everett, Jr., 
of the Knoxville office of the Bureau of Appren- 


ticeship, and other officials of the Bureau. 
Administered by Committee 
The 


apprenticeship committee, equally representative 


program is administered by a_ general 
of the management and the Atomic Trades and 
Labor Council, an affiliate of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The general committee reviews 
and acts upon reports and recommendations of the 
craft committees, evaluates qualifications of ap- 
plicants for apprenticeship and determines credits 
they may be granted for previous experience, ap- 
praises the records of apprentices at the end of 
their training, and recommends the awarding of 
certificates of completion of apprenticeship. 
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These apprentices are not working on radio sets. They are learning intricacies of instrument-making to become mechanics. 


The term of apprenticeship in each trade is 
5,832 hours during 3 years. This includes 5,400 
hours of job training and 432 hours of classroom 
instruction. These hours are in addition to the 
time that apprentices have previously worked as 
helpers or in some other capacity. Only those with 
previous experience are accepted for training. 

The 


mechanic trade is typical. It provides a total of 


apprentice program In the instrument 


5,400 hours as follows: Shop work, care and use 


of hand tools, fabrication of new instruments, 


900 hours; 
600 
hours; application of primary elements: pressure, 
600 


revision or overhaul of old instruments 
use of test equipment: mechanical, special 
temperatures, electrical hours; installation 
of new instruments: electronic, industrial, special 

600 hours; testing and calibration of instruments: 
900 hours; trouble 


900 hours; 


electronic, industrial, special 
shooting: electronic, industrial, special 
advanced fabrication or application: lay-out work, 
model building, complex control systems—900 


hours. 












Mazamet, France—The 14,390 citizens of this 
little town were about ready to give up, leave their 
homesteads and a deserted village behind them, 
until the Marshall Plan came to their aid. There 
was nothing for workers of the town to do to earn 
a living. 
The single industry in the town, a process of 


“denapping” sheepskin into two products—wool 


and leather—was slowly strangled after the war. 
The war’s effect on the village was almost catas- 
trophic. 

For 5 vears it was almost a dead city. Mazamet 
had no dollar reserves with which to buy skins for 
the industry. 

Marshall Plan credits were placed at the dis- 
posal of the industry, and by the beginning of the 
fourth 1948 the 
considerable improvement. This development “was 


quarter of situation showed 
like an oxygen tent for a sick industry,” French 
Journalist Paul Bayle-Raynaud wrote recently, 
“For lack of dollars with which to buy its raw 
materials, Mazamet probably would have become 
a deserted village,”’ he declared. 

The workers in this little town in the shadow of 
the Pyrenees can only thrive in an economy which 
favors international trade. Actually the town is 
an import-export center. It must import all of 
the skins and, after processing, they are exported. 
About one-half are sent out of France, the remain- 
der to other parts of France. In the last prewar 
vear, 1938, 60,000 tons of sheepskins were handled. 

For nearly 100 years Mazamet has been known 
It built up 
a world-wide trade based on agencies in Australia, 


as the denapping capital of the world. 


South Africa, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Water with peculiar properties, which comes 
from springs in the area, makes the processing pos- 
sible. Previously it had been believed that only 
wool shorn from live sheep could be profitably used 
in the manufacture of woolen goods. Every effort 
to duplicate this special water has failed. 

It was in 1851 that a sheet-maker in Mazamet 
named “ Pere’? Houles, who heard that sheepskins 
were to be had cheaply in South America, ordered 
the first shipment for the village. It was he who 
perfected the system of denapping, which later 


grew into the town’s sole supporting industry. 
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The workers and other people of Mazamet ar 
proud of the recovery they are achieving wit! 
ECA aid. One of the industry representative: 
called the efforts of the people “one of the finest 
of the 
French spirit of enterprise abetted by Marshal 
Plan aid.” 

Bayle-Raynaud that the 
Mazamet is proof that “French industry knows 


recent achieved through — the 


SUCCEeSSeS 


adds example of 
how to make use of the American aid being ex 
tended it, 
but to reestablish the free exchange indispensabl 


not only to satisfy its immediate needs 


to a sound world economy.” 

To reestablish the industry, the main support 
of the approximately 15,000 residents of Mazamet, 
the ECA provided not a grant, but a credit of 
$24,000,000 for the denapping industry. 


Acute Unemployment Eases 
In 3 Areas, but Starts in 4 


There were 33 lebor market areas—among 100 


of the Nation’s most important —which in Decem- 
ber recorded 12 percent or more of its work force 
as unemployed. 

This was | more than the 32 recorded for No- 
vember. But in the month 3 areas reported unem- 
ployment easing while in 4 others it was recorded 
as rapidly climbing. 

Ansonia and Waterbury, Conn., and Vincennes, 
Ind., dropped from the “E”’ area classification (12 
percent or more unemployment). Simultaneously 
San Calif., Clinton, Ind., Washington 
County, Maine, and Silver City, N. Mex., joined 
the 29 remaining “E”’ All of the 33 “RE” 
communities 


Diego, 


areas. 
areas are included in the list of 


covered by the Federal Government program 
providing for preferential treatment in the award- 
ing’ of Federal contracts. 

The new area classifications were listed by the 
United States Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security. 
Robert C 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin that the new 


Goodwin, BES Director, reported to 


classifications were based on State employment 
security agency reports reaching Washington late 
in December. 
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Mazamet, in France, Recovers World-Wide Trade With ECA Aic © 
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Company Cafe Prices 
Subject for Bargaining 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that an employer is required to bargain with the 
representative of his employees about the price of 
meals in company-operated dining rooms if the 
dining rooms are the only eating places readily 
accessible to some of his employees. 

On the basis of its ruling, the Board ordered 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to bargain with 
Local 6-12 of the International Woodworkers of 
(merica with respect to the price of meals at the 
sawmill and logging near 
Klamath Falls, The Board 
the company to refrain from making any uni- 


company’s camps 


Oreg. also ordered 
lateral changes in the price of meals at the saw- 
mill or the camps. The sawmill is 5 miles from 
the nearest town, and the logging camps are about 
No public or company 
transportation to the towns is available. 


20 miles from town. 

The act requires both unions and employers ‘‘to 
meet at reasonable times and confer in good faith 
with respect to wages, hours, and other terms and 
conditions of employment.” 

A four-member majority of the Board held that 
the price of meals in the company dining rooms 
comes within the “conditions of employment” as 
meant by the act, and therefore is a mandatory 
subject for collective bargaining. 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Mur- 


Member J. Gray dis- 


Houston, James J. 


Board Copeland 


dock 


sented. 


Farm Workers’ Union 
The National Board 


unanimously that a union of agricultural workers 


Labor Relations ruled 
is not a “labor organization” within the meaning 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and therefore is not sub- 
ject to prosecution for alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

It is the first ruling by the Board on this ques- 
Lion, 

Accordingly, the Board dismissed charges of 
secondary boycott against a local of the National 
Farm Union (AFL). The charges grew out of a 
strike by the local at a ranch of the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corp., of Bakersfield, Calif. 
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Knitting Machine Fixers 
Earn Most in Hosiery Plants 


Knitting machine adjusters and fixers were the 
highest paid occupational group and women hand 
menders generally the lowest paid in seamless 
hosiery mills in October 1949. Among the five areas 
studied by the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the earnings of men automatic 
knitting machine operators ranged from an aver- 
age of 87 cents an hour in men’s hosiery mills in 
Reading, Pa., to $1.08 in the same branch of the 
industry in the Winston-Salem-High Point area of 
North Carolina. 


Women Loopers 

Women loopers constituted the largest occupa- 
tional group studied. In children’s hosiery mills, 
these workers averaged 85 cents in Chattanooga 
and 94 cents in Winston-Salem-High Point. Loop- 
ers in mills producing men’s hosiery earned, on the 
average, 81 cents an hour in the Hickory-States- 
ville area of North Carolina, 93 cents in Reading, 
Pa., and 99 cents in Winston-Salem-High Point 
Women operating automatic knitting machines 
averaged from 1 to 8 cents an hour less than men 
operators in the same areas. 

In Winston-Salem-High Point, workers in men’s 
hosiery mills had higher average earnings than 
those in children’s hosiery mills, the differences 
ranging from 4 cents for pairers to 21 cents for 
women hand boarders. Among three areas produe- 
ing men’s hosiery, earnings were highest in Wins- 
ton-Salem-High Point for all occupations studied 
and were lowest in Hickory-Statesville for six of 
the eight jobs for which comparisons could be 
made. In children’s hosiery mills, average earnings 
in Winston-Salem-High Point exceeded those in 
Chattanooga for five of eight occupations. 

Comparisons of hourly earnings in October 1949 
with those reported in a similar study in October 
1948 indicate comparatively little change, other 
than what is fairly typical in an industry in which 
a large proportion of the workers are paid on an 
incentive basis. Earnings of incentive workers usu- 
ally fluctuate from one period to another and are 
affected by changes in individual productivity and 
other related factors. Generally the changes in job 


average earnings did not exceed 4 percent 
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While the vear’s cash income was below $2,000 
fourth—almost 10 million—of all 
families in the United States in the year 1948, it 


In nearly a 


was at that level in about half of the families that 
were headed by women, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. Such families, 
the Bureau said, numbered about 3%; million, as 
against 35 million families headed by the husband, 
father, or other male member of the family. 

The Bureau based its statement on its analysis 
of 1948 income data recently released by the Con- 
Joint Committee on the Economie 


gressional 


Report 


Women Family Heads 


The great majority of women family “heads,”’ 
the Bureau noted, are women who are widowed, 
divorced, or separated from the husband for some 
other reason 

Families headed by women usually have a lower 
if the 
said that of all such families which had incomes of 
less than $2,000 in 1948, only about a third of the 
women were earners. On the other hand, among the 
$3.000 or 


income woman is not a worker. The Bureau 


which the income reached 


half of the 
bolstered 


families in 


mor women “heads” worked and 


their small income from other sources 
with earnings from jobs. 
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\ factor with a definite bearing on the family 
income, the Bureau said, was the occupation of 
the woman head. In nearly 60 percent of the fami- 
lies with $3,000 or more, for instance, the women 
or clerical or sales workers. In 


were operatives 
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Half of Families Women Head in Under-$2,000 Income Grou 






families with incomes under $2,000, this was tru 
in only 30 percent of the cases. Furthermore, in th 
lower-income group, half the women were servic« 
workers while less than a fifth of those in the uppe: 
brackets were in occupations of this kind. Profes 
sional work, which engaged a relatively small pro 
portion of all women workers, irrespective of in 
come groups, was the occupation of a tenth of the 
women heads of families with $3,000 or more but 
of less than 5 percent of those in the under-$2,00¢ 
bracket. 

Another factor affecting the income of the fami- 
lies headed by women was the marital status of the 
and 
especially those headed by women who were di- 


woman head. Families headed by widows 


vorced, or separated from the husband because of 
some other reason—were at the low-income levels 
to a considerably greater extent than were the 
smaller number of families headed by “‘single’”’ 
women. Of the families with single women as heads 
(fewer than ' million), less than 40 percent had 
incomes of under $2,000. 

On the other hand, 45 percent of the families 
headed by widows—and 60 percent of those in 
which the woman head was divorced or the hus- 
received less than $2,000. 


A factor which appeared to have little relation 


band “‘absent”’ 
to the income distribution, the Bureau said, was 
the age of women family heads. One reason for this, 
it added, may have been the fact that three-fourths 
of the women heads were in the age groups of usual 
of the 
women who were 65 or older, or under 21, had jobs 


employment—21 to 64 years of age. Few 


outside the home. 


Women Not in Families 


Also analyzed by the Bureau were 1948 income 
data on more than 4 million women not living in 
family groups, “individual”? women. Of this num- 
ber, nearly 60 percent had incomes below $1,000 
and only 7 percent as much as $3,000. Here again, 
as among women family heads, incomes were 
markedly lower when the women did not work. 

Of the total individual women reported on, well 
over half, or more than 2 million, were employed 
at the time the statistics were collected. However, 


even of the employed women, more than a third 
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h incomes below $1,000 and only a tenth had as 
n h as $3,000. 
With the individual women, as with the women 


family heads, income distribution differed with 


ipation. A third of the employed women were 
ervice jobs and 60 percent of them had incomes 
ow $1,000. The women who were clerical or 


sales workers—a fourth of the total—fared con- 
siderably better, with the incomes of only 10 per- 
it falling in the under-$1,000 category. How- 
er, more than 40 percent had incomes of under 
$2,000 and only 17 percent reported $3,000 or 


more 








Among the women engaged in professional or 
semiprofessional work (about 20 percent of the 
total), more than a third had incomes below $1,000 
and only a fifth as much as $3,000 or more 

Nearly half of the 


widows, more than a third single, and the smaller 


individual women were 
remaining group either divorced or with husbands 
“absent.” Faring much better in income than the 
widows, less than half of the single women had 
incomes under $1,000, and over a tenth had $3,000 
or over. Two-thirds of the widows, on the othet 
hand, had under $1,000 and less than 


had as much as $3,000 


® pereent 


Among those in the under-$1,000 category were 
a number of girls under 21 and women over 65 
Kor persons in these age groups, Incomes were 
much lower than for the women in the 21-64 cate- 
rory, the group from which workers customarily 


are drawn. 
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Moderate Decline Foreseen 
In Aircraft Employment 


Employment in the aircraft industry edged 
downward in November and further moderate de 
clines are expected to be registered for the months 
of December, January, February, and March, the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security reports. 

Bureau officials said, however, that according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, aircraft employ- 
ment for the first 10 months of 1949 averaged sub- 
stantially higher than for 1947 and 1948. Average 
monthly employment through October 1949 was 
256,000, 


228,000 in the two previous years 


compared with monthly averages of 

The BES statement was based on reports from 
58 aircraft plants representing about 83 percent of 
the industry’s work force. The survey showed em- 
ployment in the 58 plants was 206,800 in Novem- 
ber as compared with 215,600 in September. 

The decline was shared by all branches of the 
aircraft industry except propeller manufacturing, 
remained unchanged. The 


where employment 


greatest losses—5 percent—occurred in airframe 
plants. 

Geographically, the greatest declines occurred on 
the west coast where 46 percent of the employment 
in the plants which made reports to BES was 
concentrated, 


Losses Reported 


Between September and November, California 


and Washington reported losses totaling 7,200 
workers. The New England States, which account 
for.about 16 percent of the aircraft industry's em- 
ployment, lost about 2,000 during the same period 

The 58 reporting plants, the Bureau said, ex- 
pected their employment to drop from the Novem- 
ber total of 206,800 to 204,400 by January 1950 
and again to 203,100 by March. The airframe as- 
sembly 


branch of the industry anticipated the 


heaviest declines-—-from 151,200 in November to 
145,800 in March. The largest losses are anticipated 
by the three west-coast States. Kansas is the only 
State in which reporting plants expected substan- 


tial employment increases. Aircraft plants in that 


State expected to add more than 2,000 workers, an 


increase of more than 17 percent, the BES survey 
showed, 
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Many sections of 
shortages of dietitians for employment in hospitals, 
industrial establishments, and schools, the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
has announced 

Bureau officials said the supply of dietitians is 
lagging behind demand for expansion and replace- 
ment needs of various institutions. They cited a 
report on the employment outlook in the Boston 
area, prepared by the Massachusetts State Em- 
ployment Service, as typical of many areas 
throughout the country. 

The Bureau announcement said that in Boston 
approximately 80 percent of the estimated 350 
dietitians are engaged in hospital work, 10 percent 
in quantity-feeding programs, 5 percent in com- 
munity nutrition, and 2 percent in research activi- 
ties. With opportunities in the occupation expand- 
ing, dietitians are being employed in a wide and 
continuously increasing variety of establishments. 
There is an estimated local shortage of about 50 
dietitians. New positions are expected to become 
available at the rate of about 30 a vear for both 
expansion and replacement purposes. It is expected 
that withdrawals from this field of work because of 
marriage and retirements will exceed the number 
of fully qualified new entrants for at least 5 and 
possibly 10 years. 


Part-Time Available 


Most current job openings in the Boston area, 
as elsewhere, are in State, city, private, and veteran 
hospitals. Positions are open not only on a full- 
time basis but also for those seeking part-time 
jobs 

Th 


estimates 


Department’s Women’s Bureau 
1,000 additional 


are required each year to fill job openings, but that 


Labor 


that about dietitians 
only about SOO are qualifying 


Hiring 


low ality 


requirements from locality to 


The 


for a bachelor’s degree from a recognized college 


vary 


Joston minimum for dietitian calls 


or university with a major in foods and nutrition 
The 


Dietetics Association recommends a fifth year of 


Ol In institution Management American 
post-graduate directed experience In an approved 


course for training student dietitians. 
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Many Hospitals, Schools, Industrial Plants Need Dietitians 


the country are reporting 


The pay of a beginning dietitian is small 
$1,400 to $1,800 a Boston dieteti 
and $2,000 ¢ 
$2,400 if an internship has been served. Person 


vear in if a 


internship has not been served, 
who can qualify as chief dietitians, howeve: 
usually command salaries of $5,000 to $6,000. 

The Boston report shows that the dietitian ip 
that city usually specializes in one of four mai 
fields. These are: 

¥ Hospital dietetics: 
ing and training personnel; planning work sched 


administrative duties; hi 


ules; buying or requisitioning food ; supervising th: 
the 
kitchen; quantity food production; financial man 


maintenance of cleanliness and economy in 
agement; maintaining food-control records; plan 
ning special diets; instructing patients, student 


nurses, and medical interns. 


2. (uantity-feeding programs.—in cafeterias and 
educational institutions, industrial plants, business 
organizations and restaurants, hotels and clubs 
The dietitian in this field 


manager, purchases food, maintains food control 


is often the business 
and other records, and performs similar and re- 
lated functions. 

3. Community nutrition programs—in public 
health departments, and private social agencies; 
teaches in clinies and clubs; instructs public health 
nurses; is consulted on diets for children, invalids, 
family groups; instructs in basic principles of nu- 
trition and in the purchasing, cooking, and serving 
of food in the home. 

1. Research 


and business organizations. 


in nutrition in medical laboratories 


Photoengraving Apprentices 


For the guidance of commercial branches in the 
photoengraving industry in the development of 
craftsmen, national standards of apprenticeship 
have been formulated jointly hy the American 
Photoengravers Association and the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, in co- 
the 
Department of Labor. 


with Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
Copies of “National Ap- 


prenticeship Standards for Commercial Establish- 


operation 


ments in the Photoengraving Industry’? may be 
obtained by writing to the Bureau. 
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With India’s Premier: Pictured during ILO conference are (left to right) Shamaldharee Lail, former chairman, ILO Governing Body; 
David Morse, Director General, ILO; Mrs. Morse; Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India; and Mrs. Lall. 


ILO Governing Body Holds Its First India Session in Mysore 


For the first time in its history, the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office met in 
Asia, convening its 110th session in the Chelu- 
vamba Mansion at Mysore, India, on January 3. 

Among numerous decisions taken at the session 
was the one to establish a fact-finding and con- 
ciliation commission on freedom of association. 
The commission, which is to be composed of nine 
members qualified to hold high judicial office, or 
whose other special qualifications would command 
general confidence, will investigate complaints of 
the infringement of trade-union rights throughout 
the world. The commission will work in panels, 
handling cases referred to. it by the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, or by the Governing Body and 
conference of the LLO. 

The youngest of the world’s democracies, the 
United States of Indonesia, was invited by the 
Governing Body to send delegates to the ILO’s 
Asian Regional Conference which opened January 
16 in Ceylon. 

The Governing Body elected Senator Léon Eh 


Troclet of Belgium as its new chairman. Troclet 
has been his government's representative in the 
Governing Body and is the former Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare in’ Belgium. Léon 
Jouhaux, veteran French labor leader, was re- 
elected vice chairman, as was Sir John Forbes 
Watson, director of the British employers’ con- 
federation. 

The United States Government was _ repre- 
sented at the Mysore meeting by Arnold Zempel, 
Executive Director of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor, as the 
United States Government substitute representa- 
tive, and Walter Kotschnig and Philip Sullivan 
of the Department of State 

Charles Shaw, manager of Employee Relations 
Overseas, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, served 
as the personal substitute for Charles P. MeCor- 
mick, one of the eight employer members of 
the Governing Body. George P. Delaney, inter- 
national representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, one of the eight worker members 


of the Governing Body, also attended 
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NLRB Issues Two Rules 
On Collective Bargaining 


The National Labor Relations Board has made 
the first rulings under the Taft-Hartley Act on 
two points of collective bargaining, holding that: 

1. A union may not require an employer to post 
a ‘performance bond” as a condition to collective 
bargaining or the settlement of a strike lock-out. 

2. The secondary boycott ban does not pro- 
hibit an employer and a union from including 
“hot 


contract, or honoring these provisions. 


cargo” or “struck work” provisions in a 
Such con- 
tract provisions ordinarily provide that employees 
may, without penalty by their employer, refuse 
to handle goods from a struck employer. In the 
trucking industry, such provisions are known as 
“hot cargo” clauses; in other industries, they are 
generally known as “struck work” clauses. 

The rulings were made in a decision involving a 
Pittsfield, Mass., 
Express. In the decision, the Board found Local 
294 of the Teamsters’ Union (AFL) had violated 
the act by threatening a driver who continued to 


truck line known as Conway’s 


work during a strike and by demanding that the 
operator of the truck line post a performance bond. 
The Board ordered the local, which is located at 
Albany, N. Y., to cease these illegal activities. 
The Board dismissed other charges brought by 
the company that the union had (1) attempted to 
coerce him in his choice of collective bargaining 
representative ; (2) conducted a secondary boycott 
his firm; (3) demanded an illegal closed 
and (4 


against 
shop contract; demanded an illegal 
“featherbed”’ payment. 

The Board’s order was signed by all five Board 
members, but two members individually dissented 
from parts of the majority ruling 


Board Member John M. 


the ruling which held that the union’s demand for 


louston dissented from 


posting of a $5,000 bond by the company violated 
the act 

Joard Member James J. Reynolds, Jr. dissented 
from the majority ruling holding “hot cargo” pro- 
legal. He 


majority ruling that there was a valid closed-shop 


Visions also dissented from another 


contract in effect between the company and the 


union during a strike out of which most of the 


charge s in the case arose. 





Union Representatives 
On Foreign Service Boards 


Trade-union representatives, recommended by 
the Department of Labor, have been appointed 
time as public members of the 
Selection Boards, 


final recommendations to the Board of the Foreign 


first 
Service 


for the 


Foreign which make 
Service concerning the promotion of Foreign Servic 
officers. 

The 2 union officials are Phil E. Ziegler, secre- 


tary-treasurer of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks (AFL), and Stanley Ruttenberg, 
director of Education and Research of the CIO 
They are meeting with 4 other public members and 
12 Foreign Service officers to rate Foreign Servic 
personnel on the basis of their past work. 

The six public members were chosen from candi 
dates recommended by the Departments of Stat 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. This is th 
third year in which public members have taken 
part in the selection boards. In each of the two 
previous years, only two public members wer 
appointed. 

The boards consist of three panels of four For 
eign Service officers and two public members each 
The Department of Labor has three official ob- 
servers attending sessions of the selection boards 
The boards present their promotion lists for final 
approval to the Board of Foreign Service, which is 
composed of an Assistant Secretary from each of 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, and three Assistant Secretaries of State 
The Director General of the Foreign Service is an 
ex-olficio member of the Board. 


Complete German Assignment 


Miss Pauline M. Newman of the International 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), repre- 
senting labor, and Miss Sara Southall, represent- 
ing management, have returned from a United 


States Army assignment in Germany “to advise 
trade-unions and management on labor relations 
They 


status and problems of German women in indus- 


involving women workers.”’ studied the 
trial areas through a series of conferences with 
representative women in trade-unions and works 


councils. 
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| Wage-Hour Amendments Culminate 40-Year Crusade for Children 


(‘ulminating more than 4 decades since initial 
efforts were made to control child labor by Federal 
law, the 1949 amendments to the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
in effect on January 25, 1950, mark a major ad- 
vance on the road to elimination of the evils of 
child labor from our interstate industries. 

The two signal achievements in strengthening 
the 1938 child-labor provisions of the act are 

broadening it to protect children in the trans- 
portation, communications, and other interstate 
industries; and (2) giving children in agriculture 
its full protection during school hours where the 
production is for interstate commerce. 

The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act continue to establish a minimum 
age of 16 for most jobs, of 18 for particularly 
hazardous jobs, and of 14 for work in a few occu- 
pations outside school hours under specific safe- 


cvuards. 


Cover 75,000 Additional 


It is estimated that the amendments extend 
the protection of the law to at least an additional 
75,000 young workers during the school year and 
to 150,000 during the summer in nonagricultural 
industries. In addition, the strengthened agricul- 
tural coverage gives uncounted thousands of 
children a chance to go to school instead of working 
in the fields 

Minors working in such industries as transpor- 
tation, communications, public utilities, and cer- 
tain kinds of construction industries, and addi- 
tional minors in trade now will have the protection 
of the minimum-age standard of the Federal law 
Employment in these industries was not pre- 
viously covered by the child-labor provisions 


unless the establishment produced woods for 
shipment in interstate commerce 
The revised agricultural coverage, which applies 
where the production is for interstate commerce, 
means that the law is applicable during school 
hours in all States and for all children under 16 
except for children working for their own parents 
on their home farm. Previously agricultural cover- 


uge Was applicable only during the hours a child 


February 1950 


was legally required to be in school. This provision 
made the Federal law inapplicable in many States 
where the compulsory school-attendance law per- 
mitted children to be legally excused from school 
for such reasons as employment and economic 
need, and where attendance was required for only 
a fraction of the school year. 


Occupations Exempted 


Work as an actor or performer in motion pic- 
tures, theatrical, radio, and television productions; 
delivery of new spapers to the consumer; and work 
for a parent in jobs other than mining, manufac- 
turing, or in occupations declared particularly 
hazardous are specifically exempted from the 
child-labor provisions of the act. 

Congress, in its 1949 ‘action, preserved the prin- 
ciple of the original act that its child-labor cover- 
age should not be limited by the exemptions found 
necessary for wages and hours. 

Employers can protect themselves from = un- 
witting violation of the child-labor provisions of 
the law by obtaining State employment or age 
certificates for minors up to 18 years of age in 
general employment, and for those claiming to be 
18 or 19 years old employed in jobs declared by 
the Secretary of Labor to be particularly hazard- 
ous. Such certificates can be obtained in most 
States from school officials or State labor depart- 
South Carolina, 

Federal certifi- 


ment officials. In four States 
Mississippi, Idaho, and Texas 


= 


cates of age are issued through Wage and Hour 


and Public Contracts Divisions regional offices 


Employers Receiving 
New Wage-Hour Posters 


More than 600,000 employers throughout the 
United States this month are receiving new posters 
to inform workers of the major provisions of the 
amended Federal Wage and Hour Law, which 
went into effect January 25. Employers with 
workers subject to the law's provisions are re- 
quired to display posters where such workers can 


see them. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts 
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Westinghouse Electric Corp.—Hyde Park, Mass 
Machinists (Ind. 
MIninc, Merauur 


Kennecott Copper Corp., Nevada Mines Division Intr 
state (Nevada Machinists (Ind.) and Metal Trad 
AFL 


PAPER AND ALLIED PrRopuctTs 
St. Regis Paper Co.—WKalamazoo, Mich.—Paper (AFI 


Propucts oF PETROLEUM AND Coal 


sso Standard Oil Co., Refinery Division—Charlesto 
5. C Refinery Employees Association (Ind.). 

Pure Oil Co Bulk Plant ftoanoke, Va.—Teamste 
AFL 

Shell Oil Co Intrastate (Calif.)—Oil (CIO); San Fra: 
cisco, Calif.—Building Service (AFL 


STONE, Chay, AND GLass PropuctTs 


Johns-Manville Products Corp Zelienople, Pa Bric} 
and Clay AFL Lompoc, Calif.—Chemical (AFL 
Watson, Calif.—Chemical (AFL); Jarratt, Va Machi: 
ists (Ind.), also Elec., Pulp, and Firemen (AFL) 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co Henryetta, Okla.—Gla- 
Ceramic (CLO 


TextTite Mitt Propucrs 


United States Rubber Co New Bedford, Mass 
Textile (CLO 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines De 


partment —Interstate——Communications (CLO 
Tospacco MANUFACTURES 


Liggett A Myers Tobacco Co Interstate Tobaeco 


APL 


Conferences—Conventions 


March 18 —Semiannual convention of the Rhode Island 
State Federation of Labor— Newport, R. I 

An ILO conference on pneumoconiosis, a disease 
of the lungs common to miners, will be held in 
Sydney, Australia, from February 28 to March 11 

Delegates are Dr. Leonard Greenburg, Director 
of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York 
Department of State; and Theodore F. Hatch, of 
the Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 
Pittsburgh. Twenty-two countries have been in- 


vited to send delegates 
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Some Current Publications 


Paid Vacations Under Collective Agreements, 1949.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 1978. A report of liberalized paid-vacation benefits. Reprinted 
from the Monthly Labor Review of November 1949. 5 pp. Free 


Butch Learns to Lift-—Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bulletin No. 113. A pocket-size safety guide con- 
taining the basie essentials of safe lifting practices 
with cartoon illustrations. Fourth in a new series 
of safety pamphlets designed for industrial workers 


and supervisors l6 pp 10 cents each; $5 per 100 





Why Young People Leave School, by Elizabeth 5S. Johnson and Caroline E 
Legg. A Bureau of Labor Standards publication reprinted from the bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, November 1948 
The findings in this report are based on interviews with 440 boys and girls 14 
through 19 vears of age who had quit school while still in the erades or in 
high school. 24 pp. Free 


kim ployme nt Outlook for kleme ntary and Secondary School Teachers Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 972. This report is based on a State-by-State 
study of the long-run need for teachers. For a report on this study, see p. 5 
of this issue of the Labor Information Bulletir 89 pp. 35 cents 


Collective Bargain ing Provisions: Strikes and Lock-Outs: Contract Enforcement 
Bureau of Labor Statisties Bulletin No. 908-13. This bulletin is thirteenth 


a series on collective bargaining provisions 101 pp. 25 cents 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
> 


supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing Bureau 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send cheek or 


money order made payable to Treasurer of the United States. Currency sent 


wt sender’s risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should. by car select 





news about labor and government, for the and brevity in presentation, inform lead 
use of labor and management, in) news : 

‘TS « int I The int A wnt Vv t 4 
magazine style Keep abreast of domestic ers of labor a sae pe — 
and international labor news ernment is) doing about ' aut 

studies we are making, and toward w it 


Send your subscription today for tt 
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